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VARIOUS VERSE. 








We sailed from Old England; we could 
no longer stay ; 

The hours of labour were so long, so 
very low the pay; 

We were doubtful of the future; so dis- 
mal was the past; 

For we wondered if our poverty was al- 
ways bound to last. 


They call it “‘ Merry England’’; where 
does the mirth come in? 

When you see the workers drowning 
their sorrows deep in gin; 

And the goody-goody blue-bloods, how 
they try to make you think 

That all the workers’ wretchedness is 
caused by vice and drink. 


You will see in Merry England the toiler 
old and bent, 

With the poor-house right before him 
when he ceases to pay rent. 

The families evicted, you may witness 
every day, 

For out the tenants travel uf the rent 
they cannot pay. 


There’s little for the workers there but 
misery and toil, 

For Mr. Freehold Moneybags is owner of 
he soil; 

And the hungry ones around him, he 
must see and keep them down, . 

Whether farmers in the country or artl- 
sans in town. 


Let me warn my fellow-workers. From 
this a lesson take. 

When the statesman cries out “ Free- 
hold!?? shun him as you would a 
snake, 

For in our ‘‘God’s own country’ you 
will find land-sharking knaves | 

Stumping round the country trying to 
make men and women slaves. 


Why, they climbed up by the leasehold ; 
they forget the days of yore 

Vhen against the greedy jandlord they 
were glad to shut the door; 

But now they, kick unvratefully the 
ladder from their feet ; 

And the swift descent, I’m much afraid, 
they Hl find an awkward feat. 





Introduction 


Inspired by the new workers’ houses he saw being built by the local councils in 
London and Glasgow in the late 1890’s, the Prime Minister of the time, 
Richard Seddon, returned home determined to give the New Zealand worker 
a real ‘stake’ in his country — a freehold, five roomed house he could afford 
and be proud of. Mutterings in the House of ‘incest’ and ‘moral turpitude’ in 
crowded city slums stirred him and the Liberal government to introduce the 
first attempt at providing houses for workers — State houses. 

Whilst provision had been made in the Municipal Corporations Act of 1900 
for local bodies in New Zealand to undertake a similar programme as overseas 
‘to build, to repair and to furnish dwellings and to provide as much as three acres of land for a 
given worker’ little had been done.! 

More pressure for the Government to do something came from the 
Secretary of Labour, Edward Tregear. Ina memorandum to Seddon in 1904, 
Tregear outlined the plight of the worker ona low income. ‘In Wellington’ he 
said, ‘the rents have not only increased during the last ten years, but they have 
acquired an utter disproportion to earnings. It is difficult for a clerk or a 
foreman earning £250 per annum to get a decent house near the city under 
£1.10s a week, or one third of his income, while a labourer earning on an 
average 41.10s a week must pay at least ten to twelve shillings a week for a 
house, again one third of his income’. He felt that if the Government was not 
going to increase wages in line with the cost of living, of which rent was an 
integral part, then it should legislate “for the acquirement of suburban lands 
and the housing of the citizens...to prevent the exploitation of the workers by 
a few landed gentry...’ 2 

Seddon’s reply was the introduction of the Workers’ Dwellings Bill in 1905 
which was well received in Parliament. His aim was to provide low cost 
housing in order to maintaina stable and happy workforce, very similar to the 
motives behind the Bourneville Housing Project initiated by Cadbury’s in 
England. According to Seddon the workers could never be in a position to 
better themselves because of increasing land values and consequently 
increasing rents. Unprepared to upset the status quo by raising workers’ 
wages, Seddon however felt that they could achieve a higher standard of 
living if the state were to take over as landlord in opposition to profit-hungry 
city landowners. 











The Workers’ Dwelling Act 1905 


The Workers’ Dwelling Act was passed in 1905. It enabled the Minister of 
Labour to acquire Crown Land appropriated under the Lands for Settlements 
Act 1900 and build workers dwellings onit. These were then to be disposed of 
by weekly rental, lease or sold conditionally to those who met the Labour 
Department’scriterion of worker. Under the Act a worker was seen as‘amaleor 
female who was employed in work of any kind, or manual labour, who at the 
time of his or her application was not in receipt of more than £156 per annum 
and who was landless’. 

Those wishing to apply for a dwelling had to appear before the Land Board 
(set up to supervise the purchase of land and erection of the dwellings), and 
satisfy its members that ‘he or she was a worker, that he or she was landless and 
that he or she was a moral and deserving person’. 

The cost of each dwelling in 1905 was not to exceed £300, but this was 
amended under the 1905 Amendment Act to £350 if constructed in wood or 
£400 if constructed in brick, stone or concrete. 

There were three ways in which a worker could take up a dwelling on 
payment of a fixed deposit. He or she could either: 


1. payaweekly rent of 5% per annum on the capital value of house and 
land, plus insurance and rates; or 

2. lease the house for fifty years with the right of renewal, payments to 
be made monthly at 5% of the capital value (4% for rent and 1% for 
depreciation) plus rates and insurance; or 

3. lease the house with the right to acquire the freehold under any one of 
three different modes. 


Mode A: 

by payment in cash of the capital value of house and land at any time 
not less than 25 years from the date of lease, at the rate of 5% per 
annum on the capital value plus rates and insurance. 


Mode B: 

1. by monthly payments over a period of 32 years at the rate of 88% per 
annum on the capital value (5% rent, 1% depreciation and 2% capital 
value). 

2. by monthly payments over a period of 41 years at the rate of 62% 
per annum on the capital value (4% rent, 1% depreciation and 112% 
capital value). 











Mode C: 

by an insurance on the worker’s life effected with the Government 
Insurance Commissioner with a monthly rent of 5% on the capital 
value plus life insurance premiums, payments to be made over 25 or 


32 years. 


The Act, which on the surface appeared flexible and benevolent, was little 
more than a political ploy. It was never the intention of the Government to 
allow weekly tenants (due toa rates wrangle with the local borough council) 
while the leasehold and freehold clauses were included to appease the radical 
and moderate factions that were threatening to split the Liberal Party. This 
became apparent when the poster appeared announcing the opening of 
applications for the dwellings and only the lease with right to freehold clause 
was advertised. 


Cartoon from The New Zealand Freelance 6 October 1906. .4.T.L. 
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Similarly, the eligibility of women was discouraged on official levels, for 
fear that widowed or unmarried women might establish boarding houses of ill 
repute in them. This would contradict what the paternal parliamentarians 
were advocating — the quarter acre, suburban paradise for the worker and 
his family! 

The leasehold was favoured by the radicals who felt that further alienation 
of Crown Lands would be ended while the moderates looked on the freehold 
clause as an investment in social and political stability. After all, one of the 
drawcards of the new Dominion was every person’s right to own his own 
home even if that right was only the democrat’s dream — for illusory it was. 
Seddon’s fear that the tenant might become a capitalist landlord led to strict 
limitations being placed on those wanting to attain the freehold title to their 
property. ‘Once a worker’s house, always a worker’s house’ meant that the 
owner was obliged to reside in the dwelling at all times, the certificate of title 
being cancelled at the discretion of the Land Boardifhe didnot. While the Act 
aimed at providing stable homes for workers, such stringent provisos meant 
that the casual labourer who depended on flexibility of movement for his job 
was tied in an area where the job market often fluctuated.‘ 


It was not surprising then that the Act came in for considerable criticism both 
from within the House and from prospective tenants. Mr Duthie, the 
Member for Wellington City, thought the modes of payment were 
particularly harsh and that the method of acquirement would be a ‘cruel 
burden’ on any worker, for the interest was being charged on the unaltered 
capital throughout, which meant that under Mode B (1) a house and land 
assessed at £360 and paid for over thirty-two years at an annual charge of 
£32.8s. would mean a total cost of £1,036.16s “and yet this was the scheme which 
professed to help those overburdened with rents’. 

Similarly the worker was not to be duped. One prospective tenant wrote to 
the Chairman of the Land Board explaining his reasons for not applying for a 
dwelling. “We like the houses well enough but the terms are very different 
from what we thought they would be. We want to get a little house of our 
own not pay rent for fifty years then have nothing or pay over 41,000 during 
the next 32 years to get one. Yours respectfully, B Huskisson’® _ 

Seddon was prepared to provide low cost housing at 300% profit for the 
Government! 




















Seddon’s State Houses 


Land was purchased in the suburbs of each of the four main centres due, firstly, 
to the high price being demanded for land in the inner city and secondly 
because it was felt that the clean air in the suburbs would make for a healthier 
mind and body and thus a more productive workforce. 

The quality of houses to be built was seen by the Government as being at 
least as important a part of itsnew Actas providing mere numbers. Therefore, 
while every effort was made to keep the cost of the houses down, they were 
anxious that ‘no two houses should be put up exactly alike so that the persons occupying 
the dwellings would at once be marked as State tenants and thus be regarded by some 
people as being a slight because they were living at less rental than others owing to the 
benevolence of the state’? 

To counteract the image of ‘Workers Barracks’ in the minds of some of the 
members of the House, Seddon organised a competition for designs for 
workers’ dwellings in February 1906. He believed that by introducing the 
artisitic element into the dwellings it would raise the aesthetic tone of the 
worker and the country at large, as well as making the district in which they 
were built more pleasing to the eye. Such a consideration was noticeably 
absent in the houses built some thirty years later under the Savage Ministry! 

Inall there were 150 entries submitted from which 34 designs were selected 
to be built. There were two sets of designs, one for the North Island and one 
for the South Island, influenced, no doubt, by the different climatic 
conditions. The designs for the South Island appeared heavier with less 
structural ornamentation and small semi-covered-in entrances. While 
among the North Island designs there was some variation — in Wellington 
the designs included two-storeyed dwellings while the Auckland houses were 
to be all single storey with open verandahs. 

The influence of overseas designs played an important part in deciding the 
size and type of plan finally selected. Mr Ell, Member for Christchurch, had 
been ona trip overseas and reported extensively on houses being provided by 
such firms as the Ludlow Manufacturing Association in Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. There houses were achitecturally designed, two-storeyed, painted 
and furnished and supplied with running water as well asa cooking range and 
sink in the kitchen. They were built on sections that had been planted with 
flower beds and hedges in front and trees between the houses. 

All the New Zealand designs had five rooms; living room, kitchen/dining 
room, and three bedrooms, besides a bathroom and other conveniences 
—such as an outhouse and coal shed. A five-roomed house was felt to be large 
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enough so that where there were five children in the family the two sexes 
could be given separate bedrooms. This, it was hoped, would improve the 
moral tone of the country. No allowance was made for those workers who 
had as many as ten children in their families. The living room was simply 
converted to a fourth bedroom. The Government turning a blind eye to any 
hint of overcrowding — this only occurred when more than one family took 
up the space that was intended for one, no matter the numbers involved. 

The inclusion of a separate bathroom was seen as ‘indispensable’ to the 
health of the workers and their families. 

The houses were built of wood, concrete, or brick on concrete foundations. 
The cost of each house did not include fencing, gas and other extraneous 
matters outside the building proper although these were added to the overall 
cost of the house and land when estimating the weekly rent a worker had to 
pay out. The designs chosen for each area were selected from local architects 
so that each architect could be responsible for overseeing the erection of his 
particular design. The fee for this, along with the plans and perspectives was 
worked out at 5% of the total cost. 

The architects who were successful in the competition each contributed 
specially drawn plans and perspectives to the Labour Department Court at 


Interior of the Labour Department’s Court at the New Zealand International Exhibition, 
Christchurch, 1906-7, showing models of Workers’ Dwelling Act houses. In the middle York 
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and at the end Domus are recognizable. 
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the International Exhibition at Christchurch held between November 1906 and 
April 1907. Also on view were photographs of cottages already built as well as 
one and a half inch scale models. In the Exhibition grounds a house was built 
and furnished to the plans of Samuel Hurst Seager and Cecil Wood, two 
Christchurch architects who had had three of their designs accepted by the 


Government.® 
A board was set up to oversee the purchase of land and the erection of the 


dwellings. It consisted of the Chief Architect, John Campbell, the Under- 
Secretary for Crown Lands, Mr March, the Secretary of Labour Mr McKay, 
and the Village Settlement Expert, Mr Kensington. 


Workers Dwelling erected at the International Exhibition, later moved to 52 Longfellow 
Street, where it stands today as The Beckenham Pottery. It is Cottage No. 1 in the drawing 


on the cover, designed by S Hurst Seager & Cecil Wood. 4.T.L. 
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A Short Lived Enterprise 


Tenders were called in June and the first houses were opened for application 
on September 10th, 1906 at Petone, Wellington. For it was in Wellington, 
where rents were 30% higher than the rents demanded in other centres and 
housing generally was at a premium, that it was felt the need was greatest. 

The Wellington worker was unexpectedly reticent at taking up the 
Government s magnaminious offer; by the time applications closed only three 
had been received! There were a number of reasons why so few applied. 

Foremost was the fact that the weekly rent worked out at 13s. This, 
combined with 2s. a week for railway fares for those who worked in town, 
meant that a worker bringing in 45s per week was paying one third of it in 
rent.? On top of this, he had a half hour walk to the station, or if in local 
employment, to the industries which were situated at the other end of Petone. 

Ata more personal level, one worker wrote to Mr March informing him 
that he did not intend applying for a Workmen’s Home on the present 
settlement on account of his children contracting ‘sandy blight’.* 

Those who were casual labourers rejected the houses owing to the 
Government's single-mindedness in only tenanting the houses under the 
stringent leasehold clause which gave little opportunity for cancellation when 
a ‘worker’ needed to move elsewhere to find employment. 

For a worker wishing to apply for a house the fixed deposit proved to be a 
financial deterrent. In a letter to J A Miller the Minister of Labour, a Mr 
Hobbs pointed out how the regulations affected him: 


18 October 1906 
Dear Sir, 

As one desirous of obtaining one of the Workmen’s Homes in the 
Heretaunga Settlement I would like to know if there is any possibility of the 
regulations being modified to suit the casual labourer, a class to which I 
belong. The amount of money that is required is more than I can afford on 
account of the paucity of employment when one takes into consideration the 
broken time for outdoor work. Of course if the conditions were modified, say 
£1.10s. for registration and lease and £1. for a fortnight’s rent, with the 
insurance to be paid monthly with the rent in instalments for the first six 
months it would be the means of more of the houses being taken by those 


"Sandy Blight — severe inflammation of the eye with associated sensitivity to light and the 
accumulation of pus in the tarsal glands, which cause a sensation of grit in the eye. — Ref: 
Butterworth’s Medical Dictionary 2nd edition, Butterworth & Co. 1978. 
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whom they was created to benefit. My position in connection with this matter 
is this, I receive £2.8.0. p.w. My landlord takes 11s. for rent, for coal and wood 
another 4s. so that the balance to feed and clothe a family of four leaves 
nothing for me to save so as to get the necessary £5.10s. toenable me to take a 
workers dwelling...it (the Department) will have to modify the mode of 
acquiring these homes if it wants to give the casual worker a show.... 
Yours obedient servant 


L J Hobbs 
On the other hand, Mr Hobbs felt that the Labour Department should be 


congratulated on its attempt to benefit the workers by building such a 
‘superior class of dwelling’.1° 


Cartoon from The New Zealand Freelance 15 December 1906. 4.T.L. 
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TENANTS FOR WORKERS’ HOMES. 


The Minister for Labour is confident that the 
remaining workers’ homes unlet at Petone will not 
be long before they are occupied. There are twelve 
let, and applications are in for more.—News item. 

One of the twelve tenants: By Jove, Mr. Millar, you were right when you 
said it wouldn’t be long before the remaining houses would be occupied! I have 
brought you some of the tenants. I’m afraid they're dodging the rent. 
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ARE THEY HOMES? 


WORKERS’ “DWIELLINGS” AT 
PETONE. 


A BIZARRE SPECTACLE. 





When the Government first clarioned 
through New Zealand that it had a 
scheme for housing the workman and 
his family decently, blessings were in- 
voked on the heads of the promoters. 
“These be our Little Fathers,” Toil 
might have said in his gratitude. “They 
love us; they shall have our votes.” 
Some one raised a little cry that the 
houses might bear “the Government 


brand’—-monotonous in colour, form, or 
something else repugnant to the aver- 
age mans love oz individuality in his 
home. ‘the paternal Government met 
this fear by aeclaring that a variety of 
designs would be introduced, and prac- 
tically ‘assured the world that there 
would be nothing about the buildings 
to lead any one to say disdainfully: 
“Oh, that’s one of the Government’s 
workers’ dwellings.” ‘Therefore, when 
responsible Ministers gave that pledge, 
the prospective inhabitants of the ‘“‘man- 
sions of the blest” had good excuse for 
cheerful thought. ‘Lhey pictured them- 
selves comfortably installed in houses 
which would defy the eyes of the carp- 
ing critic, Each man conjured up the 
joys of sitting under his own fig-tree, 
tree from fear of grasping lanalords 
who might want to charge him extra for 
the shade on sunny days. He built 
upon that plank of ‘up-to-date conveni- 
ences,’ and imagined that he and his 
family would have an abode as healthy 
as the science of this great age could 
guarantee. If the samples that are ris- 
ing at Petone are average embodiments 
of the Government’s ideas, the British 
workman may need Oriental patience to 
live contented in his castle. 

A stretch of sandy soil—rather soily 
sand—has been secured by the sea at 
Petone, and has been divided into about 
140 “lots,” each 100ft by 40ft. On 25 
of these sections cottages are rearing 
themselves in divers designs, cutting 
the skyline into patterns which only 
fantastic folk may behold in “doubtful 
dreams of dreams.” 

Saddened by the sombreness of the 
landscape, the eye flies for comfort to 
the houses, but in vain. The imagina- 
tion, however, can get some interesting 
exercise. ‘The Government has had a 
notion of avoiding monotony, but it has 
dodged the deep sea only to run head- 
first into one ot Marie Corelli’s heroes. 
There are about seven designs, in single 
and double stories, five or six rooms, 
“at a cost not exceeding £400,” and 
they are mixed up curiously. The QGov- 


The Evening Post 26 July 1906. 
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ernment has missed stamping the 
“brand” in one way, but the studied 
order in disorder is hardly an improve- 
ment. <A fanciful person could with his 
mind’s eye see a Gulliver dumping a 
couple of dozen Liliputian habitations 
from a sack and little men hastening 
to set them up in grotesyue order. 

Least but not last of the houses .to 
arrest attention are five on the bungalow 
plun, squat things that look as if they had 
not yet decided to stand up or sit down. 
Uhey might be well enough placed in a 
cranny on a hill-side, but on a flat, 
among higher buildings, they seem ridi- 
culously out of their element. 

One of the bedrooms is apparently 
calculated to foster a love of life on the 
ocean wave in the bosoms of the rising 
generation. The spectator sees two 
frames, one above tho other, against a 
wall, and is informed that bunks will be 
set there, presumably for children.‘“‘When 
loud surges lash the sounding shoro” tiny 
fellows sleeping in the little cabins may 
fancy that they are out on the high seas. 
Their thoughts will drift over the mighty 
deep. ‘hey will be discovering enchant- 
ed islands, rescuing fair damsels from the 
hands of cruel. pirates, or the jaws of 
“the sidelong shark.” How many Frank 
Bullens will be given to the world by 
those Petone bunks! 

However, apart frum all playfulness, 
there is a serious aspect to those bunga- 
lows. They are the structures that have 
aroused the ire of the local Borough Coun- 
cil, because, in contravention of a bylaw, 
an earth closet hus been placed under ths 
roof that shelters the living-rooms. This 
place is at the back, partitioned from a 
wood and coal-house, abutting the main 
building, opposite the pantry. The wall 
of this storehouse lies gome six feet away 
from the door of the aunexe in question, 
with a verandahed air-space on re the 
separation. It is said that a clearance 
will be made once a week, it ig submitted 
that Hnings and a vent that discharges 
overhead will prevent a nuisance, and 
that there will be nothing obnoxious pro- 
vided the inhabitants exercise ordinary 
cure, but all the assurances in the world 
can hardly stall off a belief that the jax- 
taposition of those earth closets to the 
dwelling will cause unpleasantness. <A 
desire to get symmetry in the contour of 
the ground plan seems to be the only ex- 
cuse for the objectionable arrangement, 
and it is an indefensible une, for the 
houses are so bizarre that a chop from any. 
corner, especially at the back, could not 
much mar their appearance. In these 
abodes the bathroom will be in the wash- 
house. 

According to’ contract the buildings are 
due to be finished by the end of August, 
but bad weather has interfered with rapid 
progress lately. However, about fifty 
men are now engaged, and more will be 
employed soon to get the “finished pro- 
ducts” ready for the workers as early as 
possible, ‘ 
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The members of the House were not so impressed. Many felt that the 
houses were too swell’. This was taken up in the press whichclaimed that ‘the 
working man of Petone was not alive toa good thing in taking up the opulent 
gifts the “Gods” had offered’. In future a less pretentious cheaper house should 
be built! On the other hand, the workers faced witha family to provide for on 
a less than modest wage, felt that if there had been less money spent on the 
exterior ornamentation of some of the designs it would have meant less rent. 
For although the rents were below the market rents they were not necessarily 
low enough for the people concerned. 

With the Auckland houses nearing completion the Government was swift 
to act. They were, after all, engaged in what was essentially a ‘business 
transaction’ and within the week an amendment was rushed through the 
House in an attempt to ensure occupancy. Rather than subsidise a transport 
service (as was being done by local councils in Europe) the Government chose 
a more immediate form of protecting their investment. They increased the 
maximum income level a worker was entitled to earn under the Act from 
£156 to£200 per year.!! This filled the houses in Auckland but failed to have the 
desired effect at Petone. It was not until some mode of public transport was 
provided between the cottages and the station and the workers applying 
found stable jobs that the houses were fully tenanted. 

Seddon’s dream of building 5,000 workers cottages never eventuated. Put 
off by the lack of response in Wellington and escalating building costs the 
Government, now under the leadership of Joseph Ward, looked at alternative 
ways of accommodating workers and overcoming the rent problem. During 
the same session the £200 income limit was introduced, the Advances to Workers 
Act was passed. This enabled a worker who owned or leased property to 
borrow up to £450 to build his or her own dwelling for as low as 412% 
interest. Given the choice, a worker earning under £200 a year who could 
save enough money to buy a piece of land preferred to be his own landlord 
rather than leasing a house under the Workers’ Dwelling Act and paying up to 
8% interest on the actual capital value of the land and building. For those 
earning less than £156 there was little or no choice. They were left to crowd 
into the accommodation made vacant by those who could afford to either 
build their own home or lease the Government’s ‘mansions’. 

There was a marked difference in the success of these two attempts aimed 
at helping the low income worker. By 1910 only 126 houses had been built 
under the Workers’ Dwellings Act of 1905 while 1,296 loans had been granted 
under the Advances to Workers Act of 1906. 

In fact, by 1919 when the original Act was replaced by anew Government 
housing scheme only 657 houses in total had been built throughout the 
country. 

Even as amended in 1910 and 1914 the Workers’ Dwellings Act had little 
appeal, either to the Government or to the workers they were intended for. 
Restrictions placed on the disposal of the property combined witha steady rise 
in building costs militated against the success of the scheme. 

Rather than subsidise tenants by charging low rents without expectation of 
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recovering the cost of the dwellings and their upkeep, the Government turned 
to reducing its financial risks by making available finance at competitive 
interest rates for private construction. A measure which is now embodied in 
the Housing Corporation loan scheme for new home buyers. 

Perhaps one should remember however the experimental nature of the 
Workers’ Dwellings Act of 1905. It was, after all, the first central government 
attempt at housing its people. Over the years successive governments have 
had policies both for constructing state houses and for indirect finance with 
different emphasis on each according to the degree of commitment to state 
involvementin the life of the individual; itis from the Workers’ Dwellings Act of 
1905 that the basic level of commitment arose *% — profiteering and 
patronising as 1t was. 


The Heretaunga Settlement 


Petone, the site chosen by the New Zealand Land Company in 1839 for the 
first settlement in Wellington, was, sixty-five years later, selected by the 
Government as an appropriate suburb of Wellington to build the first state 
houses. 

After the Port Nicholson settlement was moved to Thorndon, owing to the 
uncontrolled flooding of the Hutt River, the arealay dormant for many years. 
It was not until the gradual growth in industry alongside the railway line 
completed in 1874 that the area reawakened. Within 15 kms of Wellington, it 
soon became one of the major industrial areas for the city. The Railway 
Workshops, Gear Meat and the Woollen Mills acted as a drawcard for the 
workers of Wellington and housing sprang up around the factories. 

The low cost of land and the steady increase in industrial development in 
the area prompted the Government to choose Petone for their workers’ 
dwellings. 

In July 1905 land at Petone and Lower Hutt was inspected by the District 
Engineer and the site known as the ‘Liverpool Estate’ was selected. It was a 
sandy and windswept piece of land which the surveyor felt could be brought 
under control by fencing and cultivating — in any case it could produce a good 
crop of potatoes! 

The Pakeha history of this land dates back to the survey carried out by 
Captain Mein Smith of the New Zealand Land Company in 1840. At that time 
Petone was divided into ten blocks of one hundred acres extending inland 
from the foreshore. The blocks were then put up for ballot in England. 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, a member of the Land Company, purchased 
Block8 which comprised one hundred and twelve acres. Its area was defined 
by the Western arm of the Hutt River to the east and reached down to the 
harbour east of Jessie Street. In 1852 the block was sold to Robert Torrens of 
Adelaide for £500. Torrens then sold it to Stephen Mudgway aPetone farmer, 
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in 1863 for £3,000 and for the next thirty-six years the land was farmed by the 
Mudgway family. In 1899 Stephen Mudgway died and the land was divided 
among his four sons, Edmund, John, Henry and Robert. Whether through 
disinterest or to defray costs the brothers sold their shares to Alfred Coles, a 
hotelkeeper, who set about having the block surveyed and sub-divided. In 
1905, the piece of land fronting the harbour and bounded by Jessie Street, 
Jackson Street, and Oriental Street, was put on the market and on September 
2nd of that year the Government purchased 15 acres, 3 roods more or less, 
from Mr Coles for £9,000. 

Work started promptly. The streets were formed, allowing for 8ft wide 
footpaths on either side of a50ft wide metalled road. The land was subdivided 
into one hundred and twenty allotments averaging 12-19 perches, each 
allotment having a 40ft street frontage. 

In October 1905 the Petone Town Clerk suggested that the ‘Liverpool 
Estate’ be called after the Maori name for the Hutt River — Heretaunga. This 
was accepted and from then on the Government housing area was officially 
referred to as the Heretaunga Settlement. 

By February 1906 thirty-three sections in Patrick Street had been prepared 
and instructions were given to the Public Works Department to proceed with 
the erection of the dwellings. 


Poster advertising the Workers’ Dwellings in Heretaunga Settlement 23 August 1906. National Archives. 
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Patrick Street in 1906 showing the newly completed houses. The two storied 
house at left is number 14 Kia Ora, next is York; the two storied houses are 
numbers 10 and 8, Domus and Spero then Design No. 3, Kia Ora again and number 
2 is the Young New Zealander. The corner house on the Esplanade is Suburban. 


The same view of Patrick Street in 1984. 
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Petone’s Harlequins 


There were seven designs chosen for the houses that were built on the 
Heretaunga Settlement. They included single and double storeyed dwellings 
although all had the standard five rooms. To avoid monotony the houses were 
to be built at random along the street, the single storey dwellings being 
interspersed with the double storey dwellings. Six of the designs were by local 
Wellington architects and the seventh, ‘Design No. 3’ was by Samuel Hurst 
Seager and Cecil Wood of Christchurch. Of the other six designs three were 
by Francis Penty and Edward Blake, whose winning design for Victoria 
College was opened in the same year. The other architects included Joshua 
Charlesworth, architect of the Wellington Town Hall; Jack Hoggard, 
architect and structural engineer responsible for Brittain’s Building in 
Manners Street (since demolished); and William Gray Young who was to 
become one of Wellington’s prominent domestic architects. 

The designs were put up for tender to local builders and of the applications 
submitted five contracts were let for the erection of the dwellings. The houses 
were to be all built in wood — using totara, rimu and kauri, and erected on 
concrete foundations. Building commenced and despite being hampered by a 
shortage of labour and the steady rise in the cost of timber, by the fourteenth of 
November 1906 John Campbell, the Government architect, notified the 
Commissioner of Crown Lands that the houses were completed (aside from 
some external painting due to the wind blowing sand about) and the water had 
been laid on. He went on to state however that ‘similarly finished houses 
would not be securedin the future at the same cost, for the contractors had, in 
some instances, lost over their contracts and the cost of building was still on an 
upward move’. 
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SPERO 


The first design by Penty and Blake, Spero, was a compact, two-storey 
detached house with an L-shaped plan. It had a gabled wing facing the street 
and a half-hipped gable roof over the side elevation. The front door opened 
into a porch in the side elevation and from this, two doors led into the sitting 
room(11ft6in x 10ft) and the living room (15ft6in x 12ft6in) both with corner 
fireplaces. At the rear wasascullery (6ftx8ft) containing a sink, copper, two 
tubs and a pantry. The bathroom was off the central living room. Upstairs 
there were three bedrooms (11 ft x 10ft, 10ft 6in x 9ft 10in, and 8ft x 12ft); the 
front bedroom was fitted with a fireplace. The earth closet, coal and wood 
shed were separate from the main house. While this was quite a plain design 
the facade was enlivened by half-timbering in the gables and the use of 
ornamental brackets under the eaves and window hoods. A further 
elaboration was achieved by placing shingled jutties over the front door and 
windows. 

This design encountered problems with the local borough by-laws which 
stated that all the rooms had to be 10 feet in the clear downstairs, and 9 feet 
upstairs. Penty and Blake’s specifications however, provided for only 9 feet 
studs downstairs and8 foot6 inches upstairs with the side walls only measuring 
5 feet6 inches in height. When asked if the by-laws needed to be observed, Mr 
Kensington, Chairman of the Committee supervising the erection of the 
dwellings, thought the by-law could be ignored and the building of this design 
went ahead according to the original plan. 

The contractors for this design were Messrs. Johnson and Nicholson, and 
three houses were built at a cost of £388 each. Rent was 11s 3d per week, 
excluding rates. 





8 Patrick Street, Spero by Penty & Blake. 
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SUBURBAN 


The second design by Penty and Blake, Suburban , was another two storeyed 
house with a gabled street elevation although this was stepped back to allow 
for a balcony over the sitting room downstairs. As there was no access to the 
balcony included in the plan, it seems unlikely that it was ever used as such. 
The front room, intended as a sitting room, was quite small being only 11 ft x 
ft, but there was a large living room to compensate (15ft x 13ft), both rooms 
having a corner fireplace. Upstairs was a large front room — 16ft 5in x 11ft7 
in, also witha corner fireplace. There were two back bedrooms one of which 
hadasmall dormer window. Thescullery and bathroom were downstairs off 
the living room, with the privy and outbuildings detached. The design of this 
house is more stolid than Spero and less elaborate in external detail. The 
contrast established between the vertical cladding of the ground floor and the 
weatherboarding of the upper floor is perhaps its most interesting feature 
although this could have been a later modification. 

The major design fault with this house was that the doors and windows 
leaked badly during a southerly storm and within the first year the ceilings and 
wallpaper had to be renewed. It was still a problem some three years later 
when one of the tenants was forced to move out owing to the extensive rain 
damage to the inside of his house. 

There were three houses built to this design by the contractors who erected 


the first design. The cost of this house was £379. Rent was 11s 1d per week. 
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43 Adelaide Road, Suburban by Penty and Blake. Jan Nauta. 
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YORK 


The third design by Penty and Blake, York, was a single storey 
weatherboarded house with hipped roof and shallow gabled projections 
facing the street. There is a touch of the Elizabethan in this design with its 
simplified half-timbering under the gables and the placement of battens over 
the weatherboards. The main entrance is fromasmall porch at the side of the 
house which features a bracketed hood over the doorstep. A central passage 
from the front door led to two bedrooms (14ft x 13ft and 10ft x8ft5in) and the 
sitting room(11ft*13ft). The main living room also opened off the passage and 
through this was reached another bedroomas wellas the scullery, pantry and 
bathroom. This was one of the cheapest homes despite the inclusion of much 
external detail in the design. 

The contractors for this design were H.G. Young and Co. and four houses 
were built using this design, at a cost of £355 each. Rent was 10s 6d per week. 
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DOMUS 


Joshua Charlesworth was the architect of Domus, a two-storeyed structure 
with shallow hipped roof and indented porch to the side of the street elevation. 
A band of scalloped tiles separates the plain weatherboard on the ground floor 
from the Elizabethan style half-timbering of the upper storey. The eaves are 
supported by ornate brackets and the chimneys are large and prominently 
capped. The living room (14ft x 12ft) was at the front of the house and this led 
into a sitting room (13ftx 12ft) and scullery. Off the kitchen was an attachment 
containing the washhouse and outhouses. The water-tank which in the other 
houses was on the ground floor was in this instance elevated above the lean-to. 

The fact that the earth closet was attached to the main building aroused 
complaints from those whose living rooms were next door ‘that the smell 
arising from them was ruining their Sunday dinner’. It also brought forth the 
ire of the Petone Borough Council as it contravened the local borough 
by-laws regarding health and sanitation. In all cases where the outhouse was 
attached to the main building these had to be removed and placed further 
down the back-yard. 

The contractors for this design were W J. Barrie and Co.,and three houses 
were built at the Heretaunga Settlement after the plans were returned to 
Charlesworth for modification as the initial cost of construction was above 
the set amount. The final cost for each house being £365. Rent was 11s 1d per 
week. 
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From cover of Department of Labour booklet New Zealand Workers’ Dwelling Act 
and Advances to Workers Act 1907. 
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22 Patrick Street, Domus by Joshua Charlesworth. 
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14 Patrick Street, c1908. 
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KIA ORA 


Kia Ora by Jack Hoggard was perhaps the most novel of all the houses in 
design. It was two storeyed, with hipped roof, and the street facade had a 
flared section under the upper storey windows which curved out over the 
shallow bay window, while the entrance porch faced sideways. The house 
featured some fine detailing, notably the curved railing alongside the porch 
door and elegant lead-light windows. The front door opened into a large 
living room (18ft x 13ft 6in) with a corner fire place. A central door opened 
into the kitchen/sitting room (11ft x 10ft 6in) and in a back lean-to were the 
washhouse, scullery and outhouses. Upstairs were three bedrooms and the 
bathroom, which was off the landing. At the time the houses were built there 
was no running hot water so that water had to be heated in the copper and 
carried upstairs, which meanta lot of work when there were ten in the family! 

There were three houses built by the contractor E.G. Pointon, for the price 
of £390. Rent was 11s 3d per week. 
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YOUNG NEW ZEALANDER 


Young New Zealander by W. Gray Young, was one of his earliest attempts at 
domestic architecture. A single storeyed house, it featured a gabled roof with 
wide eaves and a flared section under the gable, typical features of the Arts and 
Crafts Movement. It had double-hung windows, the upper sashes of which 
were multi-paned. The main entrance wasat the side of the house and opened 
into a hall. On one side of this was the front bedroom and sitting room and on 
the other side the living room (14ft 6in  15ft). Two more bedrooms led off the 
living room, while at the rear was the scullery and bathroom. The privy and 
other outhouses were set at the rear of the section. 

Four houses were built to this design by the contractors, Johnson and 
Nicholson. The cost of each house was £365. Rent was 11s 1d per week. 
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Young New Zealander, working drawing by W Gray Young, signed by John 
Campbell, Government Architect, for the New Zealand Government and by the 
Contractors Johnson and Nicholson, 22 May 1906. Calder Fowler Styles and Tumer. 
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New Zealander, for a time the Policeman's House, c 1908. 





Godber Collection, A.T.L. 


24 Patrick Street. 
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DESIGN No. 3 


Design No. 3 came from the brief partnership of two Christchurch architects 
S. Hurst Seager and Cecil Wood. Similar in scale and style to Young New 
Zealander, it also had the basic Arts and Crafts features with leadlight windows 
and over-hanging eaves. It had a recessed entrance porch under a Tudor arch 
to the left hand side of the street facade. The intimate scale was reminiscent of 
the low lines of the California bungalow style which began appearing in New | 
Zealand from 1910 onwards. Like these bungalows the interior of this house 
featured dark stained timber panelling in rimu which gave a cosy feel. The 
plan consisted of a living room (18ft x 14ft), three bedrooms one of which was 
fitted with bunks and lined with asbestos sheeting, a sitting room-cum- 
kitchen with scullery and a partitioned off bathroom. Behind this was the 
back verandah with the earth closet and fuel box off one side anda food safe on 
the other. Although there wasa vent includedin the earth closet it was felt that 
this would not cope with the ensuing smell so the toilet was eventually moved 
to the rear of the section. 

Although Seddon wasintent on creating variety by having no two houses of 
the same design built alongside one another, in the case where a single- 
storeyed house was placed between two two-storeyed houses the tenants 
found them much too cold to be comfortable, as they received no sun; in one 
instance, the tenants asked to be moved to the neighbouring two-storeyed 
house. 

The contractors for this design were Page and Anderson and five cottages 
were built. One newspaper of the day commented that ‘one of them would 
have been enough!’. The cost was £384. Rent was 11s 3d per week. 








Lounge of 19 Patrick Street showing rimu door & panelling to walls and coved ceiling. 
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6 Patrick Street, Design No 3, c1908. Godber Collection, A.T.L. 





16 Patrick Street, Design No 3 by S Hurst Seagar and Cecil 
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Concrete or Wood? 


Initially there were twentyfive houses built on the Heretaunga Settlement but 
in 1908 a further three were erected. In that year an experiment was carried 
out by the Labour Department in an attempt to reduce building costs. Two 
houses in ferro-concrete and one in wood with the same floor area were 
constructed. Woburn Temple,-who had taken up the position of architect 
with the Department, was responsible for the design which included a living 
room, two bedrooms, a medium sized sitting room or extra bedroom, with 
kitchen, bathroom, scullery, separate washhouse and other conveniences. 
They also featured built-in furniture, a hotwater system, gas stove as well as 
the standard coal range and an asphalted back yard. 

The concrete houses had 9 inch outer concrete walls. The basic square 
shape was alleviated by a bay window in the living room and a rather 
elaborate wooden porch, more decorative than practical inan area exposed to 
strong winds. The wooden house was a simple bay villa design with open 
verandah. 

When the houses were completed it was found that not only were the 
ferro-concrete houses almost as cheap as the wooden design, ‘but they had the 
distinct advantage of not costing as much for future maintenance, being more 
weatherproof and the insurance premiums being lower’. No doubt this was 
due to the fact that the material used in the construction was near at hand; the 


Concrete and Wood, 13 and 15 Patrick Street after completion in 1908. 
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sand came from the site itself and the shingle could be obtained locally at 50% 
less than the city rates. Although the concrete houses cost only£6 more to build 
than the wooden houses no more were built using this method. In fact only 6 
more houses were built at Petone under the 1905 Act. 

For those wishing to take up one of these houses the rents were 12s 7d per 
week for the concrete houses and 12s 5d per week for the wooden house. 
Special provision was made in the rental to create a sinking fund to meet 
reasonable increases in rates during the term of lease. 
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A Resident Remembers 


Fred Freeman was born at No. 25 Patrick Street. The house was officially 
visited by the Prime Minister, Joseph Ward, on September the 8th, 1906, the 
day he opened the new Borough Council Buildings at Petone. It was the first 
house completed and allocated under the Workers’ Dwellings Act 1905. 

Fred lived in Patrick Street until after the Second World War looking after 
his elderly mother. Here he recalls some of his early memories of life in Patrick 
ShiceL, 


‘I was born in Petone...in Patrick Street. All the family were born in that 
street. 

The house was one of the first — well, they didn’t call ’em State 
Houses then, they called them Workers’ Dwellers and my mother and 
father took it over. It was the first one in the street. 

Probably having a big family put my father in there. They had six in 
the family. He was about fifteen years older than me mother. My father 
worked at the Workshops (Railway) — he had a big family, you see, and 
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they got no superannuation they came out with nothing. Well, he had to 
go he was getting on, well over his sixties and he had to go down to 
Gear and get a job there. Opening and shutting the doors for the freezers 
and that’s how he carried on. He was 83 when he died. 


They were tough times for people bringing up kids in those days. I’ve 
seen the day when us kids only had a shilling left to go and buy some fish 
and chips — a shilling was a lot of money then, you could buy a lot of 
fish and chips. And then the depression came...we didn’t starve. 
Everybody grew their own vegetables mostly. 

There were a lot of paddocks all around. There used to be a big Gear 
paddock a bit further down from Patrick Street and they used to keep all 
the Gear horses in there for the butchery. And when we were kids we 
used to go and get all the manure for the garden. We had a good garden. 

We used to go to what we called the Cockatui Stream — or its called 
the Waiwhetu Stream — and I’d go down there whitebaiting early in 
the morning and get a good possie and I’ve come home with half a 
kerosene tin of whitebait. That’s before the oil companies came. There 
were tons of them then. They used to trawl along the beach here; and 
used to get schnapper and everything. 

For wood, the kids used to make a big trolley and go down on the 
river bank and collect all the wood and throw it out on the big paddock 
where the Shannon Golf Club is now. And then we had to cart it, throw 
it over a fence and then take it up the hill on to the Pipe Bridge. Take it 
home and cut it all up for the fire. We had the old wooden stove. 

We had the gas. The man would come around as it was getting dark 
and light the lamps at the end of the street. 

We kids used to go down and shell the paths for them for about three 
or four bob. Put the shells off the beach...because you couldn’t afford 
concrete much in those days and you used to make a shell path. 

Most of the children went to Petone Central School although there 
was the convent too. They had big classes in those days, fifty to sixty in a 
class — we used to play football. 

We used to run a buggy — a horse — all covered in. There was a bus 
shed on the corner of Patrick Street and Jackson Street and he used to 
run to the station — this chap you see. Rae was his name . A bit of a 
hard case he was — he liked his bit of whiskey. We used to whip behind, 
us kids, and get a ride to school sometimes. It used to be threepence, a 
penny for kids. 

In the bus shed of a morning...an old chap by the name of Carson, he 
had a dairy over the old Pipe Bridge and he used to go in there and wait 
for my father and they used to go to work together. He always used to 
have a few lollies for me, blackballs or something, every morning — he 
never missed. 

The lady over the road — Mrs Kelly — her husband used to work in 
one of the government departments and she used to come over and 
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collect the rents and he would take them into Wellington. She was also 
the caretaker so that when any of them moved out she would look after 
the key and clean out the house. (If there was an illness such as a case of 
scarlet fever this meant fumigating the house and re-wallpapering all the 
rooms. ) 

The Luxtons lived on the corner of Patrick Street and Adelaide Road. 
He owned a paddock nearby and had some cows. He used to bring the 
milk around every morning. 

Scurrow, the policeman, came to live in Petone for quite a few years. 
He was an Irish policeman — used to keep the boys in order. He lived in 
Patrick Street right down by the beach. 

Other families included the Kellys, Abrahams, Kilcollies, Sawyers, 
Ryans, Hills, Cloads, Moody, McLaughton and the Beards. 

There were 10 children in the Beard family. Mr Beard was a 
carpenter, and worked on the construction of some of the houses. Shortly 
after they moved into the street however he became ill and Mrs Beard 
supported the family by selling paper flowers she had made, in Jackson 


Street — the main shopping area. 


They were well built houses, lovely. They were all scrim and wallpaper. 
They used to wallpaper the top and put a frieze around it. About a 
quarter of the way down it was all varnished-wood panels. The 
bedrooms weren't, but the kitchen and living room were. 

Mother had the old two wooden wash tubs and she used to scrub with 
the scrubbing board. And then we had the copper next door, you see, 
where she used to get the hot water. If you wanted a bath you had to 
run the copper into the bath — it was a tin bath actually, and we used to 
paint it now and again. If you didn’t let it dry properly you know where 
you d finish up. I was sitting in the bath one day and all the blimmin 
water went out — the tin had rusted through! All the toilets were 
mostly outside. We fixed the shed up for a bedroom for my brother. 
That house was on concrete piles which you’d never think about in those 
days. You used to do them in an old kerosene tin. 


They were good homes and we had good times in them. We sold it to a 
returned soldier came back from the war, for £2,000 those days. He’s 
done it up nice now!’ 
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Changing Times 


Today the houses in Patrick Street still stand. The most notable change to the 
original street facade being the garages out front, indicative of the changing 
times. Even more so perhaps is the brick cladding covering up the original 
kauri weatherboards and the chimneys toppling to make way for the steel 
pipes of the new pot belly stoves. Some of the houses have lost their exterior 
ornamentation and the old sash windows have been replaced by either 
wooden or aluminium push-out windows. 

Of the 120 allotments originally surveyed only 33 were built on under the 
Workers’ Dwellings Act of 1905. The remaining sections were auctioned in 1925 
after a gorse fire in nearby Collins Street threatened the neighbouring 
government houses. 

Most of the tenants purchased their houses under the more reasonable 
interest terms brought in under the 1910 Workers’ Dwellings Act. The first to 
purchase his house was Mr Luxton perhaps the most affluent worker in the 
street. At any rate, he was the first to own a car and all the other workers 
would tip their hats to him as they passed him in the street. At the other end of 
the scale the last house to pass into private ownership was that originally 
tenanted by the Kellys. In 1965 it was transferred to the State Housing branch 
of the Housing Corporation and was finally sold to the Collis’s in 1977. 

The initial problem in finding tenants was shortlived, for once the workers 
and their families took up the houses they came to stay. Many of them had 
permanent jobs either in the railway workshops, or in ‘blue collar’ jobsin the 
city, their day commencing with the Gear whistle which went off every 
morning at six. Some of the workers however, were dependent on more 
casual employment — either working the summer season at Gear and the 
winters possum trapping, or operating a fruit cart as the McLaughlin brothers 
did after their crockery shop went bankrupt. 

For a few like Bernie Schlup — one of the family often stayed on in the 
house after his or her parents died. Bernie has lived in Patrick Street for nearly 
sixty years, apart from five years down south during the depression. To him 
‘the bottom started to fall out of the street in about 1960 when the older ones 
died’. Younger families moved into the street, stayed for a few years and then 
moved on. The Moody house, which had the same family in it until 1965 has 
since changed hands half a dozen times. Similarly the familiarity that comes 
from a stable neighbourhood has also changed. Whereas previously Bernie 
knew all the families in the street, today he only knowsa few. ‘People’ he says, 
‘areonthe move pretty frequently nowadays, but at least they all seem to have 
jobs!’ 














Researcher at work. 


Appendix 


The New Zealand Historic Places Trust has the power to classify buildings which it deems 
historically and/or architecturally significant as set out in section 35 of the Historic Places Act, 
1980. Under the Act a building can be classified according to one of four categories depending 
on its importance in maintaining New Zealand’s historical, cultural and architectural heritage. 
The modes of classification are A, B,C, D depending on their degree of national, regional and 
local interest. An ‘A’ or “B’ classified building can also be protected from demolition or 
alteration by a Protection Notice issued by the Trust. 

Some of the houses erected at Petone under the Workers’ Dwellings Act, 1905 have been given 
a‘C’ classification. This means that they are worthy of preservation because of their historical 
and/or architectural quality. In this instance both measures apply. Those that have been 
classified include numbers 2, 4, 8, 10, 14, 16, 18, 19, 22 and 24 Patrick Street and numbers 43 and 54 
Adelaide Rd. 

All the houses included in the original Heretaunga Settlement and built under the Act of 1905 
have also been designated as an Historic Precinct. A precinctis ‘anarea containing two or more 
buildings that relate to each other in such a way as to form a visual entity of architectural, 
townscape or historical interest, the character of which it is desirable to preserve.’ 

As has been described in the booklet, one can note that the houses in Patrick Street and 
Adelaide Rd easily fit into both categories and are well worth preserving as New Zealand ’s first 
venture in State housing. 
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Seddon R.J. N.Z.P.O. Vol. 135, Thursday 21 Sept. 1905 
Duthie M.H.R. (Wellington City) N.Z.P.O. Vol. 135 Sept. 19-Oct.30 1905 
National Archives — Lands and Surveys Sub-Series 30 Workers’ Dwellings 75 pts 1,2 
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